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Art. VI. — 1. Two Expeditions into the Interior of South- 
ern Australia. By Capt. Charles Sturt. Second 
Edition. London. 1834. 2 vols. 

2. An Historical and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales, 8{C. By John Dunmore Lang, D. D. Second 
Edition. London. 1837. 2 vols. 

3. Physical Description of New South Wales. By P. E. 
Strzelecki. London. 1845. 

4. Discoveries in Australia in 1837—43. By J. Lott 
Stokes. London. 1846. 

5. Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia from 
Moreton Bay to Port Essington. By Dr. Ludwig 
Leichhardt. London. 1847. 

6. Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of Tropical 
Australia. By Lieut. Col. Sir P. Mitchell. London. 
1848. 

Since Pisistratus Caxton, his wild cousin, and speculative 
uncle, thought it worth their while to seek their fortunes in 
Australia, perhaps some review-readers may not he unwilling 
to take a trip there too, especially if they can do it in their 
arm chairs, and without being exposed to winds strong enough 
to spoil a cigar, or disturb a quiet nap. In England, Austra- 
lia is rather a pet topic, and books innumerable are published 
in respect to it ; but few or none of them are reprinted on 
this side of the Atlantic, and not many among us, unless from 
some special cause, turn their studies toward the southern 
land of wonders. Her egg-laying quadrupeds, black swans, 
and marvels of all sorts, which, as Sidney Smith says, ren- 
dered the latter half of Dr. Shaw's life miserable by their 
oddities, and filled Sir Joseph Banks " with mingled emotions 
of distress and delight," are now old stories, familiar to every 
child ; while the more serious problems of her agricultural 
and commercial capabilities, her future political condition and 
moral influence, have hardly attracted the eye of any one 
who is not concerned in the immediate pressing, practical 
problems of emigration. Indeed, we suspect many of those 
on this side the water who have followed the fortunes of our 
" Anachronism," were forced to go to an Atlas to know 
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where the famous city of " Adelaide" was situated, and have 
puzzled their brains not a little, endeavoring to form, by the 
help of Mr. Pisistratus Caxton's note, a clear conception of 
what is meant by " the Wakefield." 

As we have heretofore said little as to this second New 
World which, looked at from the right point of view, is " farther 
west " even than Oregon or California, we embrace the pres- 
ent moment, and Mr. Caxton's introduction, to enter, ex- 
amine, and imperfectly describe it. 

And first, let us get a clear idea, if we can, of its size. 
Maps deceive us sadly. The wisest, even, scarce escape 
the optical delusion of thinking that that country is large which 
looks large on the map. As England, therefore, has com- 
monly one sheet, at least, to herself, and England's youngest 
child, New Holland, only the corner of a sheet, we very 
naturally think of our antarctic sister as but a little affair. 
When we look closely, however, the proportions of this young 
land of the Anglo-Saxon change wonderfully. Should we 
place her northern point, for example, on the northern point 
of Maine, her southern would fall somewhere south of Cuba, 
or in the latitude of the city of Mexico ; while longitudinally, 
her eastern extremity being as far " down" as Cape Cod 
itself, her western would not fall short of the new Mormon 
settlement by the great Salt Lake, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Or if we compare her rounded, compact area 
with our more scattered and outstretched domain, we shall 
find that she numbers about as many million square miles as 
we do, Texas, New Mexico, California, and all.* This, then, 
is the land we propose to visit ; not a little, out-of-the-way 
island, but truly a New World. Thinly peopled, poorly cul- 
tivated, scarce known beyond the coast, it is true ; but when 
as many years had elapsed after the settlement of Jamestown 
as have passed since the founding of Sydney,! namely, sixty- 
one, the colony of South Carolina was not in existence. New 
York had been but four years under the flag of England. 
" Jamestown was but a place of a State-house, one church, and 

* Say three million square miles. Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography, (Amer- 
ican Edition,) HI. 323, 371 ; McCullock's Gazetteer, article " Australia.'' 

t Sometimes incorrectly written Sidney ; it was named after Lord Sydney, Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department, in 1787. See Collins, quoted by Lang, 
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eighteen houses, occupied by about a dozen families ; " New 
England did not number fifty-five thousand souls; "Berk- 
shire (in Massachusetts) was a wilderness ; " " Lancaster and 
Brookfield solitary settlements of Christians in the desert," * 
and not a white man, save the half-apocryphal De Soto, had 
seen the prairies, or struggled through the forests of the West. 
Let the slow, early colonial growth of our own rapidly 
growing land teach us not to despise the comparative feeble- 
ness of Australia ; it is impossible, by their size merely, to 
distinguish the new-born oak from the most trivial weed of 
the meadow. 

And now, having a somewhat tangible notion of the extent 
of this island-continent, let us briefly recall the story of its 
discovery, its exploration, the facts brought to light by those 
who have explored it, its colonial ups and downs, — look 
into its present condition, — and thus try to realize this, to so 
many of us, mere nominal thing, " New Holland." 

In the king's library at the British museum is a chart by a 
French draftsman, dated 1542, and probably the same re- 
ferred to by Rear Admiral Burney as drawn by Rotz, in 
which a coast is laid down that would appear to be the shores 
of Australia ; but we know nothing of the voyages upon which 
this map was based. Sixty-four years later, in 1606, Pedro 
Fernandez de Quiros and Luis Vaes de Torres, sailing from 
Callao, in Peru, made a more or less complete examination of 
the northern part of the great " Terra Australis Incognita ;" 
and the latter, who was second in command, even discovered 
the straits which bear his name. Nothing, however, came 
from this Spanish discovery, except countless memorials from 
the commanders to the king, praying him to colonize the new 
Continent of the South ; to all which suggestions and en- 
treaties the court turned a deaf ear, for Spain was then just 
falling asleep, and, in the very year after the discoveries of 
Quiros, at the very time he was penning his memorials, pro- 
bably, lost the Moluccasf with their cloves and nutmegs 
to the insatiable Dutch, and was nearly cut off by those busy- 
bodies from all her colonies, east and west. Then came the 
persevering Hollanders themselves upon the stage. The 

* Bancroft, II. 212, 92. 

f The Moluccas belonged to Portugal, but Spain and Portugal were then united. 
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Duyfhen, a Dutch yacht, seems indeed to have touched near 
Cape York in 1605, but it was by mere accident ; and those 
who were in her knew not what they had seen. BuV the 
labors of Dirk Hartog, in the good ship Endragt, extending 
from 1616 to 1622, were not labors wholly in the dark, 
though still it was the " Great unknown south land " along 
whose western shores Dirk Hartog sailed, and upon the 
borders of whose bays he left memorials of his visits.* The 
hero of Dutch discovery in regard to Australia, however, 
inasmuch as he sailed round it, was Tasman, Abel Janez 
Tasman, who, — sailing from Batavia in 1642, during the rule 
of the excellent Anthony Van Diemen, — passed west and 
south of New Holland ; discovered the land which bears the 
name of the worthy governor ; and continuing beyond Aus- 
tralia, he brought up against, and made known to the world, 
New Zealand. Finding but a murderous reception there, he 
pursued his course northward, and after many perils, and 
visiting many new and strange places, at last reached Java 
again in safety. It would be no more than justice to the first 
circumnavigator of the southern continent, should the name 
"Tasmania" at last drive out the title of "Van Diemen's 
Land," as at the present time it bids fair to do. 

But the swarms from the Low Countries found nothing along 
the dry and barren coasts of Australia to tempt a settlement. 
No spices, nor jewels, nor precious metals ; not even water 
enough to make a canal possible. So the shores which were 
visited by Hartog, and De Witt, and Nuyt, and Tasman 
remained silent and desert as ever. 

At length, in 1688, England began to bear her part in 
Australian research, her representative being the well-born, 
but, as we think in these times, not well-behaved, buccaneer, 
William Dampier. This celebrated and successful navigator 
made two visits to New Holland ; first, in the capacity of a 
pirate or " privateer," (for so the fraternity called them- 
selves,)* and next as the commander of His Majesty's ship 
Roebuck. His examinations were confined for the most part 
to the west and northwest coasts, which he found by no 
means inviting, neither soil nor inhabitants being such as to 
win any one's affections. Of the people, he says, they " are 



* King, II. 180. 
VOL. LXX. NO. 146. 15 
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the miserablest people in the world. The Hodmadods of 
Monomatapa,* though a nasty people, yet for wealth are gen- 
tlemen to these, who have no houses and skin-garments, sheep, 

poultry, and fruits of the earth, ostrich eggs, &c 

They have great bottle-noses, pretty full lips, and wide mouths, 
They are long-visaged, and of a very unpleasant aspect, 
having no one graceful feature in their faces." In most 
respects, the accounts given by Dampier prove to be perfectly 
correct ; he was a close observer, and had he fallen upon the 
eastern instead of the western coast, the colonization of 
Australia might have commenced more than half a century 
earlier than it did. As it was, the voyages of the British 
buccaneer effected no more than those of his Dutch prede- 
cessors had done. 

From that time until Cook began to unravel the mazes of 
the Pacific and Australian seas, New Holland was left to 
her bottle-nosed savages, — her Indians, as they were termed 
down almost to our own days. In April. 1770, however, the 
great circumnavigator approaching, not from the north or west, 
as other discoverers had done, but from the east, came upon 
a shore which was green, fertile, well-watered, and pleasant 
of aspect. Anchoring in a harbor, the shores of which fur- 
nished such treasures to the collections of Mr. Joseph Banks, 
afterwards the world-renowned Sir Joseph, that the bay was 
named Botany Bay, Cook began to make acquaintance with 
the advantages of the neighboring country ; and coasting 
thence northward, examined and named in succession inlet 
after inlet, point after point. Of the north, west, and south 
coasts he saw nothing, and of the eastern, south of Botany 
Bay, learned no details. Nor was much added to his infor- 
mation during his after- voyages, no other part of Australia 
being examined, and only so much of Tasmania as left it still, 
on the map, the southern extremity of its continental neighbor. 

So stood geography, sixty-two years since, Alexander 
Humboldt being at the time eighteen years of age, — when 
the first body of convicts left England for Botany Bay. Let 
us see how much it amounted to. New Holland, which in 
those days of darkness included Van Diemen's Land, had been 
sailed round, and its dimensions and shape pretty well ascer- 
tained. Its western shore had been examined for a few miles 

* East coast of Africa, back of Mozambique. 
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inward, and found thirsty and inhospitable ; its eastern had 
been skirted, and its comparative fertility and pleasantness 
placed beyond doubt. The natives were known to be ex- 
tremely uncivilized, but neither very warlike nor very cruel, 
and appeared to be by no means numerous. No fruits or 
vegetables of value had been discovered by the industry of 
Banks and his companions ; and no animal worthy of notice 
except the kangaroo. The shores were clothed for the most 
part with a sombre forest of evergreens, the mass of them 
unknown elsewhere ; coral reefs skirted the coast in many 
parts ; water was by no means abundant upon the whole, 
and in the west was sadly wanting ; the power of the sun 
was such as the torrid zone and its vicinity might reasonably 
be expected to feel ; and though hills and mountains rose in 
the distance, they did not seem to possess great height, or 
to promise valleys or table-lands of fertility among or beyond 
them. 

Meanwhile, England needed a new outlet for her criminal 
population. America would receive them no more ; the 
labors of Howard and of the Quakers had opened the eyes 
of men to the horrors of European prisons ; the punishment 
of death for trivial crimes was becoming every day more and 
more offensive to the hearts and consciences of the masses. 
In this state of things, of growing crime and a growing indis- 
position to use the old borne remedies, how natural to go back 
freely to the ancient constitutional depletive of transporta- 
tion ;* and what land of exile so fitting as that lately visited 
by Cook ? So, in the early spring of 1787, a fleet of eleven 
sail mustered at Portsmouth to form the new colony of crim- 
inals at the south : six transports, three store ships, a frigate, 
and a tender ; the whole conveying six hundred male and 
two hundred and fifty female convicts, together with some 
two hundred and fifty soldiers, or rather marines, and forty of 
their wives. Over the whole presided Capt. Arthur Phillip, 
of the navy, who was to be first governor of New South 
Wales. The fleet sailed May 13th, and reached Botany 
Bay from the 18th to the 20th of the following January. 

It was not an uneventful time. During the passage of that 
fleet, " The Ohio Company," which first settled our great 

* Dating from 39th Eliz., ch. iv., A. D. 1597. 
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Northwest, bought their lands of Congress ; the ordinance 
that makes slavery impossible in that young empire was 
framed by the dying confederation ; Washington and his 
associates fashioned the constitution under which we live ; 
while in Europe, the political caldron began to simmer, — 
the parliament of Paris was " transported " for refusing to 
register the new taxes asked for by the court, and Phillippe 
Egalite took open part against the king. 

Into the details of Australian history we cannot, of course, 
enter. But we may notice three leading sources of trouble 
to the early inhabitants. The first was the proportion of the 
criminal population ; proportion we say, for it was not in- 
tended or attempted to make the colony a mere prison, a 
larger jail. Free emigrants, men of means, and enterprise, 
and character, were encouraged from the outset to seek in the 
new settlement a field for investment and profitable labor.* 
But no high tone of character, no proper spirit of industry, 
no decency or moral purity even, could prevail in a colony 
the vast mass of which consisted of the most idle and aban- 
doned of mankind. For years, the settlers of Sydney, unmo- 
lested by the natives, were dependent upon England for the 
bread they eat, and more than once nearly starved to death ; f 
while the pioneers in Ohio, who reached their camping ground 
not quite three months after the Australians moored in Port 
Jackson, raised their corn, their flax, their cotton even, spun 
their thread and wove their cloth, — and all in the face of the 
most formidable savages that the Anglo-Saxon has yet had 
to deal with.J Nor has England learned, until within the last 
few years, that her system of transporting the refuse of her 
population will never answer, unless, even after all the re- 
formation which can be effected before they go, they are made 
so small a portion of the colony to which they migrate as to 
receive its character, not give their character to it. 

The second cause from which the young New Holland 
nation suffered, aye, and yet suffers, was and is the want of wo- 
men. It is a subject we cannot and need not dwell on ; but 



* See letters of Gov. Phillip and Secretary Dundas on this subject. Lang, I. 
39 to 43. 

t For three years, said an old settler to Mr. Lang, I lived in the constant belief 
that I should some day perish with hunger. Lang, I. 56. 

} Hildreth's Pioneer History, 392, &c. 
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whoever knows any thing of human nature, and especially of 
convict nature, knows that where masses of hardened men 
are collected together, and women are rare, there is not a 
vice which can, — we will not say brutalize, for the brutes 
are pure and true to their natures, — but which can Yahoo 
mankind, that is not soon forthcoming. 

The third cause of idleness, low tastes, low morals, and 
slow progress in the realm of Botany Bay, was the unprece- 
dented use of rum, which became at last the colonial cur- 
rency, being the only thing universally desired.* During 
Governor King's administration, " from 1800 to 1806," says 
Dr. Lang,"f the population of New South Wales consisted 
chiefly of those who sold rum, and those who drank it. Even 
the chief constable of Sydney, whose business it was to repress 
irregularity, had a license to promote it, under the Govern- 
or's hand, by the sale of rum and other ardent liquors ; and 
although the chief jailer was not exactly permitted to convert 
His Majesty's jail into a grog-shop, he had a licensed house 
in which he sold rum publicly on his own behalf, right oppo- 
site the jail door."! We must not > however, leave it to be 
inferred that Governor King was so munificent in his licenses 
from mere love of mischief; the fact being that he was 
trying a sort of homoeopathic experiment. He found upon 
his accession the leaders of society, and especially the officers 
of the military corps, the " New South Wales corps," 
which had been raised for the colony, engaged in a monopoly 
of spirits that was immensely profitable, though immensely 
pernicious ; and he was trying to dry up the streams of alco- 
hol by diminishing the profits of those who dealt therein. He 
had also in view the lessening of the influence of his Preto- 
rians, who were rapidly becoming too strong for the civil 
power, and whom he hoped to counterbalance by the eman- 
cipists <§> and free settlers to whom he gave the entree of the 
rum traffic. He failed, however, in all points. The " New 
South Wales Corps " lost none of the influence which it had 
possessed, and rum remained, in spite of Governors and 
clergy, strong measures and weak, prohibitions and licenses, 
even more influential than the "Corps" itself. Up to 1810, 
said Captain Kemp of the Pretorians, at a trial in England, 

*Lang, I. 96. t Id. I. 81. J Id. I. 83. § Freed convicts. 

15* 
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" the Governor, clergy, officers civil and military, all ranks 
and descriptions of people, bartered spirits." " Every de- 
scription of inhabitants," said, at the same trial, John Mac- 
arthur, a leading merchant and paymaster of the " Corps," 
" were under the necessity of paying for the necessaries of 
life, for every article of consumption, in that sort of com- 
modity which the people who had to sell were inclined to 
take," namely, — rum. As to the military, this very John 
Macarthur, and his friends of the body to which he was Pay- 
master, deposed the successor of Governor King, Governor 
Bligh, who was a strong opponent of the spirit trade. They 
placed him in confinement, usurped the supreme power, turn- 
ed out the old officers and put in new, and for a time were 
masters of the colony. For this decided step, however, the 
commander, Major Johnston, was cashiered, and the corps 
ordered elsewhere. 

We have said the Colony suffered from three great evils, 
the abundance of criminals and rum, and the scarcity of 
women. In a less degree it suffered then, and has, together 
with other colonies, suffered since, from the infamous system 
of nepotism, — if that word may be stretched so as to take in 
favoritism toward relatives and connections when practised by 
profane hands. The results of this system were well dis- 
played in the events which led to the " whiskey rebellion " 
that overthrew Governor Bligh. That rebellion grew out of 
the opposition of Macarthur &■ Co. to the Governor ; but 
sought an excuse in the character of the chief law officer of 
the Colony, Richard Atkins, Judge Advocate, and under the 
statutes of Parliament, President Judge. This man, the 
relative of some one in power at home, and therefore thus 
raised to authority and influence, was so utterly ignorant of 
law, that he had to employ the only regularly bred attorney 
in the colony, one who had been transported for perjury, to 
do his professional work ; he was moreover a drunkard ; had 
pronounced sentence of death, says Governor Bligh, when 
intoxicated ; was irresolute, " his opinion floating and infirm," 
and wholly unable to keep a secret, however weighty.* Under 
such circumstances, certainly not favorable, were laid the 
foundations of the great antarctic Anglo-Saxon Empire. 

* Lang, I. 113, 134, 150, 441. 
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Two decades of Australian history closed with the deposi- 
tion of Governer Bligh ; a third opened and ended with a 
ruler who has left his name to rivers and harbors, capes and 
mountains, hospitals, jails, and roads, — Lachlan Macquarie. 
Upon his reign, which extended from 1809 to 1821, we must 
dwell with more detail, as it was marked by the clear present- 
ation of problems, geographical and social, which are not yet 
wholly solved. 

We will first state what these problems were, and how 
they came to be presented; and afterwards attempt to show 
in how far, and in what manner, they have as yet been 
answered. 

And, first, as to the geographical. The general outlines 
of Australia, as we have said, had been ascertained before 
the time of Cook. That great sailor added to what had 
been known before a running survey of the Eastern shore 
north of Botany Bay. But when the convict-colony was 
founded in 1788, no one knew that Tasmania was a separate 
island, and the southern shores of Australia had never been 
examined with any degree of thoroughness. In 1797, how- 
ever, there came into the sphere of southern research one 
who explored with such perseverance and wrote so ably, that 
his name ought to be scientifically sanctified in the annals of 
the Australian Academy, — Lieut. Flinders. As midshipman, 
he, together with Surgeon Bass, in 1789, explored in small 
and leaky boats the straits which bear the name of the ad- 
venturous doctor ; and toward the close of the same year, 
while Washington was consolidating our Union, and the ruler 
of Britain's empire was unable to rule his own mind even, 
and the court of France had gone crazy with royal banquets 
and its people with king-conquering mobs, — just then, when 
the women of Paris led Louis prisoner, Flinders and Bass 
made themselves ready for the trip which, in a few weeks, 
demonstrated the geographical independence of Tasmania. 

But the career of Flinders did not end, it only commenced, 
with the discovery of Tasmania's isolation ; this merit was 
recognized by the powers at home, and in 1801, with John 
Franklin, whose name, like a vast aurora borealis, now fills 
the world's horizon, as his subordinate, — he began the 
survey of Australia's southern coast. During that survey, he 
discovered the whole of what is now known as the South 
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Australian shore, Spencer Gulf, the Gulf of St. Vincent, and 
Encounter Bay. And yet those discoveries were almost 
unwelcome ; for the word had gone abroad, no one knew 
whence, that a vast strait of the ocean passed from the great 
Australian bight, the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and each voyager 
hoped along that strait to find the Mexico or Peru of New 
Holland. This strait vanished before our discoverer, and the 
interior of the southern continent yet remained a mystery. 
It was not, however, without a struggle that Flinders 
abandoned the discovery of the reputed passage. In 1802, 
renewed and strong, he sailed northward, and strove to find, 
in the vast bay of Carpenter, some opening which would make 
accessible the treasures of the interior ; but he found, we 
regret to say, only mud, — infinite flats, and shallows, and bars, 
and swamps, of mud. Many years passed, and that strange 
interior was still unknown. The colony of New South Wales 
had been, meanwhile, drunken with rum and convicts ; stag- 
gering along from 1788 till 1813, and yet no one had been 
able to penetrate the rugged and precipitous range of the 
Blue Mountains, the highest peaks of which are less than 
one hundred miles from Sydney. But at length, in 1813, 
came a season of unusual drought. The pastures which 
lay along the Hawkesbury, the Nepean, and their tributaries, 
close to the original settlements, were dried up ; and as grazing 
had become the chief occupation of many of the leading 
agriculturists, it became a most important point to learn 
what chance for cattle and sheep there was beyond the pre- 
cipitous defiles which had thus far been the western limits of 
the colony. Three gentlemen, one of them a barrister, un- 
dertook to explore the passes of the hills. These passes, (if 
such impassable ravines deserve the name,) are of the most 
romantic and broken character. The streams flow through 
valleys bounded by walls of rock, a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet in height ; Strzelecki * says, he was unable to extricate 
himself and his men from them " until after days of incessant 
fatigue, danger, and starvation." Mr. Dixon, the surveyor, 
in attempting to reach Mount Hay, immediately west of Syd- 
ney, was for four days bewildered in the labyrinth of gullies 
through which flow the river Grose and its branches, and 

* Page 37. 
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was at length thankful to escape from them alive, leaving the 
mountain for some more fortunate explorer to climb. Into 
this wilderness of basalt and sandstone the discoverers of the 
interior of Australia, urged by the thought of starving herds 
and scant larders, trusted themselves. Before that time, the 
most successful attempt to pass the range had been made by 
Mr. Caley, a botanist, who, having at length reached a point 
where all around him rose naked masses of weather-stained 
rock, while deep chasms yawned at intervals, turned back 
to the abodes of civilized men in despair. But to fill an 
herbarium is one thing, and to save one's life and property a 
very different matter. The three travellers, accordingly, urged 
by necessity, overcame the difficulties which had daunted the 
botanist, and after great dangers and sufferings, reached the 
streams flowing westward, which pointed or led them to a 
country that seemed to their worn cattle and to themselves 
a paradise.* A road was instantly commenced ; the whole 
convict-labor of the colony was devoted to its completion ; 
settlers with their flocks and herds crowded across the before 
impassable barrier ; Bathurst was founded in the valley of a 
fine stream, named in honor of the governor, " Macquarie; " 
and a new era seemed opening upon the Anglo-Saxon in the 
great island of the south. 

The country beyond the Blue Mountains having been once 
made known, an examination of it followed as a matter of 
course. Mr. Evans, who, as deputy of the colonial surveyor, 
had constructed the road over the hills, was the first to carry 
on the investigation, and discovered another westward-flowing 
river, in size and appearance resembling the Macquarie, to 
which was given the Governor's first name, Lachlan. But 
where did these streams empty ? Through what regions did 
they run ? Were there not, somewhere on their banks, natives 
more civilized than those which as yet had been seen ? Per- 
haps towns, wealth, the Australian Mexico, for which all ad- 
venturers had been looking ? To determine these various 
matters, Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general, prepared, in 1817, 



* The usual uncertainty of history in small matters attaches to these first ex- 
plorers ; Dr. Lang makes one of them, Lawson, a respectable old settler ; Stmt 
says he was Lieutenant in the 104th regiment. Lang carries them, and some cat- 
tle with them, over the mountains ; Sturt says they turned back when in sight of 
the western plains. 
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to trace the Lachlan to its mouth. But, strange to say, as 
he proceeded down its banks, it lessened and lessened, and 
dwindled away, till all its waters were lost in flooded marshes 
without end. The next year he tried the Macquarie, and 
with no better success. It did not, like the African rivers, 
dry up in deserts of sand, but was swallowed by what ap- 
peared to be a vast, shallow lake, covered with reeds, which 
made it impossible to examine its shores or learn its extent. 
Disappointed and astonished, the examiner turned back with 
the conviction, that the centre of Australia was a basin into 
which its interior rivers flowed, and from which they found 
no exit ; so that the dreams of wealth, of cities, even of fine 
farms and countless herds, along the banks of the Macquarie 
and Lachlan, were forced to disappear as mere castles in the 
air. Nor was the experience of Mr. Oxley the sole ground of 
faith in respect to these central waters. The natives, in their 
hand-and-foot, mumbo-jumbo kind of talk, seemed to describe 
them ; told how they were navigated by canoes, and imitated 
the spouting of the whales that played in them. So strong 
was the faith in this Mediterranean sea, that, for ten years, no 
farther effort was made to solve the problem as to the nature 
of the interior. 

The western slope of the mountains, which rise not far 
from the eastern coast, was explored by Oxley, Mechan, 
Hume, and Allan Cunningham, the king's botanist. The 
Argyle country was discovered, the heads of the Murray 
were crossed, the region now known as Australia Felix was 
traversed and its excellencies in part comprehended, while, to 
the north, partial surveys were made as far as Moreton Bay. 
Capt. King, also, during the period between Oxley's attempt 
to trace the interior streams in 1817, and Sturt's in 1828, 
began and completed bis survey of the Australian shores, and 
especially of the northern and western coasts. To these 
voyages of King we shall have occasion to refer hereafter ; 
but for the present, we wish to keep our attention and that of 
our readers to the problem of the interior. 

At length, in 1828, forty years after Sydney was founded, 
a second expedition was sent to inquire into the condition of 
that immense region in the centre of Australia, which had 
baffled Oxley ten years before, but into which colonists were 
perpetually pressing. The immediate motive for sending ex- 
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plorers at that time was the existence of a drought which, 
commencing in 1826, had made new fields and streams the 
one necessity of life ; and which also, it was supposed with 
reason, must have changed the condition of the marshes that 
had stopped the previous inquirers, even if it had not wholly 
dried them up. To the command of this band of investiga- 
tors was appointed Captain Sturt, the most successful upon 
the whole, of Australian explorers. In 1828, Sturt and his 
comrades followed the Macquarie to where it was lost, — not 
in an interior sea, as Oxley had supposed, but in a vast plain 
covered with reeds and impassable by man, a plain alter- 
nately submerged and sun-burnt. He also discovered be- 
yond this plain a river, which he named, after the Governor 
who then presided in New South Wales, the Darling. The 
course of this river was southwest, but the little water it at 
that time * contained was so impregnated with salt and alum 
that it was impossible for the party to use it, and they were 
forced reluctantly to turn back. The Castlereagh, a stream 
north of the Macquarie, and flowing in nearly the same direc- 
tion, northwest, was next examined and traced to the Dar- 
ling. Thus much having, with great trouble and suffering, 
been learned, Sturt the next year turned his steps more to 
the southwest, in which direction ran the river through 
whose channel the Macquarie, Castlereagh, and all other 
streams thereabouts, as the traveller was convinced, dis- 
charged their waters. Striking the head of the Murrum- 
bidgee, he traced that river to its junction with the Murray, 
followed their united waters to the union of a stream from 
the northeast, by him supposed to be, and which proves to 
be, the Darling, and thence pursued his way to Lake Alex- 
andria, (named after her present majesty, Victoria Alexan- 
dria,) and across that shallow basin to the ocean. 

These two expeditions served to demonstrate that no great 
interior sea, such as had been imagined, existed in the south- 
eastern corner of Australia ; for after all his travels, Sturt 
had only been able to determine, half by sight and half by 
shrewd guesswork, the true outline of one corner of the con- 
tinent. It was proved, pretty clearly, that the waters which 
fell upon the western slope of the mountains, that extend 

* Mitchell afterwards found it sweet at the same point. 
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from Cape Howe to Moreton Bay, found their way through 
vast plains, in a southwest direction, toward Encounter Bay, 
or were lost by evaporation and absorption before they could 
penetrate to the shore. It was also proved, that those plains 
were by no means fertile, were ill-suited to tillage, were 
wanting in water, and during any season of drought, — and 
it was terribly apparent that droughts lasting through years 
might be looked for, — would be uninhabitable. The rivers 
were mountain streams, rising in a moment, inundating every 
thing, laying vast tracts under water ; then passing away, 
and giving place to sand, and dust, and desolation. Our 
western rivers are changeable enough ; the Ohio rises in its 
flood from sixty-five to seventy feet ; at one season, it is a 
torrent often a mile in width, and fit to bear navies ; at 
another, it creeps along, a little " creek " that a man may 
ford on horseback, and travellers upon the bank, (we speak 
literal truth,) are annoyed and blinded by the sharp dust 
which drives from the bed of the river. But the Ohio is 
unchangeable compared with the streams of Australia. The 
Hawkesworth, back of Sydney, rises ninety feet above low 
water. The Macquarie is alternately deep enough to bear a 
line-of-battle ship upon its bosom, and so shallow that the 
fishes and frogs cannot live in it. One month, it is the Hud- 
son in its strength and volume, and the next, a " dry-run." 
To-day, you may faint upon its banks from thirst, because 
between them all is waterless ; and to-night, be wakened by 
a distant roar of crashing logs and breaking tree-tops, and 
hurrying out may find a moving cataract, tossing the spoil of 
the forest before it, and filling the bed of the river in a mo- 
ment with a torrent that you cannot pass. 

Among such streams and with such a soil, in which, during 
dry weather, a horse will sink above his fetlock at every 
step,* tillage cannot flourish.! It is a land for flocks and 
herds, which can journey to and fro with the change of sea- 
sons ; much of it is almost valueless. In 1843, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell stated before the legislative council, that in his be- 
lief, of about eighteen million of acres as yet not granted 
within the colony of New South Wales, five sevenths were 

* See Sturt. II 64, 65, &c. 

t Much may be done for Australia by systematic irrigation. See some sugges- 
tions by Strzelecki, p. 443, ike. 
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not worth sixpence an acre. So scant is the vegetation that 
from ten to twenty acres are allowed as grazing ground to a 
bullock, and from three to seven for a sheep.* 

The investigations by Sturt, therefore, while they served 
to clear away the cloud which hung over the geography 
of Australia's southeastern corner, and gave an intelligible 
character to the rivers of that region, added nothing to the 
hopes of the colonists, gave no stimulus to speculation, and 
caused no mass of emigrants to divert their course from 
America to New Holland. And yet the Captain spoke 
hopefully and strongly j- of the lands which lie upon the 
lower banks of the Murray, and between that stream and 
St. Vincent's Gulf, and recommended there the formation of 
an emigrant colony .J 

But although the Captain's discoveries immediately, and 
at once, caused no emigration to the regions he had passed 
through and near, indirectly they were connected with one 
of the four chief colonies of New Holland, — that of South 
Australia ; and as the principles upon which that colony was 
based were promulgated in the same year in which Sturt 
discovered the Murray, and as, besides, the steps for settling 
Swan River in the west were commenced in that same event- 
ful twelvemonth, 1829, we think it but fair to leave our 
geographical problem here for a while, and turn to the social 
inquiries, which, as we have intimated, were more or less 
clearly presenting themselves to the English world during 
the rule of Lachlan Macquarie. 

Those problems were, 

1. Ought any future settlements in Australia to be com- 
posed, in whole or part, of criminals ? 

2. How ought the criminals sent to New South Wales, or 
elsewhere, to be employed ? 

3. Should lands be granted or sold ? If sold, in what 
manner, and at what price ? 

4. Is it desirable to concentrate the settlements, and if so, 
how can it be done ? 

These topics, mixed up with a vast amount of what was 

* See statements in Douglas Jerrold's newspaper of September 30lh, 1848. 
p. 1268. Strzelecki, 459, 370. 

t Too strongly ; he makes a space of fifty-five miles by seventy-five contain 
ieven million acres ! See vol. ii. p. 247. It should have been 2,640'000. 

J Sturt. II. 229, 246. 

VOL. LXX. NO. 146. 16 
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merely personal and political, were brought prominently be- 
fore the people of England by the accusations which the 
Hon. H. Grey Bennet brought against Governor Macquarie ; 
by the appointment of a Commissioner to visit New South 
Wales, and by the report of that functionary, Mr. Bigge, 
made in 1822. 

In regard to the problem of future colonies, the effect of Aus- 
tralian experience upon the best minds at home was decidedly 
adverse to mingling convicts with free settlers. Immorality, 
social aristocracy, bad culture, and unequal profits, were but 
a few of the evils which were believed to flow from the sys- 
tem that had been pursued at Sydney. All future colonies, 
it was thought, ought to be merely penal settlements, larger 
prisons, or should be free from the taint of the dungeon and 
the gallows. The settlers of New South Wales, it is true, 
and those of Tasmania at a later period, found convict labor 
cheap and profitable ; but even at that early day, the mischiefs 
which have since, for years at a time, put a stop to transpor- 
tation were discerned by the keen-sighted.* 

The second problem, how to employ the convicts sent to 
Botany Bay and its dependencies, was less easily answered. 
If Government employed them, as Macquarie had done, on 
public works, a vast expense followed. If they were " as- 
signed " to individuals, that is, made over as a sort of white 
slaves, after the old fashion f which 'had been pursued in 
America in early days, though the master made money, and 
though the convict, if well-behaved, gained great privileges, 
yet the popular mind of England was likely to become dis- 
pleased with this sort of servitude in those Wilberforcean 
times. And if the convict were set free, was it not saying to 
the honest man in Great Britain, " you must pay for a passage 
to our Australian empire ; " and to the rogue, " you shall go 
there for nothing ? " Where was a fourth course to be dis- 
covered ? 

Up to the close of Macquarie's rule, the Government had 
been the chief employer ; free settlers were scarce, and the 
emancipists were poor and clung to the towns. After his time, 
the " assignment " system gained in favor for a while, both 



* e. g. Sydney Smith, Dr. Whateley, Bentbam, and Bennet named above. 

t See Bancroft, I. 187-8. Macauley's England, I. 602-3, (Harper's large edition.) 
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at home and abroad, and New South Wales grew rich and 
wicked ; then it was denounced in Great Britain ; in 1838, a 
committee of Parliament advised its discontinuance ; and in 
1840, it was abandoned. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stan- 
ley, having come into power, next commenced (in 1843) 
an experiment in Van Diemen's land, which collected the 
convicts, who were no longer sent to Sydney, into gangs 
under the superintendence of public officers; this was the 
" probation" system.* It was found, however, worse, more 
demoralizing, and far more depopulating in its results, than 
even its enemies had foretold. One twentieth of the free 
population of Tasmania left it in six months ; thefts and 
robberies by the Bushrangers, the escaped convicts, and those 
whose time was out, prevailed to an extent that made all 
men fear for life and property each hour of the day and night ;f 
vices which Sodom would have blushed at were as common 
as the gangs were numerous ; and from 5,500 to 12,000 men 
were stationed, in bodies of 200 and 300, from Southport, 
all up through the interior, to the waters of the Mersey in the 
north. This system, therefore, had in its turn to be modified 
and further transportation to Tasmania abandoned ; and again 
the problem came back, what shall we do with our trans- 
ported convicts ? At present, if we are rightly informed,! 
they all go through a course of punishment and discipline in 
England to begin with, and then, as " exiles," with " tickets 
of leave," which make them in substance freemen within 
specified limits and during good behavior, go to the colony 
appointed ; they can choose their own masters, make their 
own bargains, and while they keep within bounds and conduct 
properly, are like any other good citizens ; if they stray or 
misbehave, a summary proceeding by any magistrate may 
bring them to their marrow-bones. Such is the present half- 
solution, for it is no more, of the second problem we have 
stated. 1 ^ 



* A full account of this system is in the Edinburgh Review, for July, 1847, 
page 132. American Edition, 
t Crimes were from six to eight times as numerous as in England. 

t Our latest information is through the article in the Edinburgh Review of July 
last. 

5 The whole subject of transportation is just now in a state of transition ; what 
will be done no one knows. " 
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The third, as to the sale of lands, has proved even yet 
harder to deal with ; in that early day, however, it attracted 
comparatively little attention. When land was plenty and 
free emigrants scarce, the royal representatives found it 
convenient for all parties to make liberal gifts of His Majesty's 
Australian territory, and accordingly, tracts varying in size 
from ten thousand acres to fifty thousand were granted to 
various individuals upon condition that they would employ a 
certain number of convicts. But in 1829 commenced a 
movement which was destined to change all this system of 
gratuities, and substitute in its place one phase or other of 
" the Wakefield." 

Mr. Wakefield's theory of colonization, if we comprehend 
it aright, was substantially as follows : — The welfare of any 
community depends very much upon such a division of labor 
as shall fill every trade, profession, and employment with good 
men, and not overload any of them. If land in any country 
is so cheap that all are able to become freeholders, there will 
be no laborers, no farm-hands, or mechanics ; a semi-barbarism 
will follow ; no growth in wealth or civilization will take place, 
and the country will be stationary or retrograde. If, therefore, 
you would have a colony progressive and civilized, you must 
put your lands so high as to keep a proper proportion of 
the inhabitants in the labor-market seeking employment, and 
yet not so high as to prevent as many from buying real estate 
as can use it to advantage with the help of such laborers. 
But still further, your colony cannot be supplied with laborers, 
especially if far from home, unless they are carried there free 
of expense, or with but little expense, to themselves. If 
then, England wishes Australia to grow in riches and good- 
ness, let her, instead of giving lands to all who will employ a 
few convicts, sell them at a fixed price, never taking less, and 
in fixed quantities, never selling less ; and let her apply the 
revenue arising from these sales to the transportation of free, 
honest laborers to the points where they are needed. In this 
way, the labor-market of New Holland will be supplied ; the 
expense of supplying working hands will be paid by the lands 
of the colony ; no more land will be taken up than can be 
worked to advantage ; population will be concentrated ; wealth 
accumulate ; knowledge and virtue advance ; and the millen- 
nium begin to dawn for this unhappy world of the antipodes, 
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to say nothing of the relief England will feel when her paupers 
are thus economically provided for. 

These views Mr. Wakefield gave to the world in his " Let- 
ters from Sydney," in 1829. They contained too much com- 
mon sense, and Great Britain too many paupers, to fall dead 
upon the public ear even during the political tumults of 1830 ; 
and in that year a Society was formed to promote the scheme 
he had suggested. In 1831, the Government adopted the 
leading principles which were advocated by the Wakefield 
school, and Lord Ripon, Secretary for the Colonies, forbade 
all further grants by the Royal Governors, East and West, 
instructing them to sell the royal lands at auction, at a mini- 
mum price of five shillings (one dollar and a quarter) an 
acre. Commissioners were also appointed to attend to the 
subject of emigration, and every effort was made to induce 
the starving laborers of England, Ireland, and Scotland to 
betake themselves to the plains of New South Wales, and 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. These measures and these 
efforts were not in vain ; the number of emigrants to Sydney 
increased, in eight years, from 800 yearly to 5,000 ; the sales 
of land from 20,000 acres in 1832, to 271,000 in 1835. 

But the greatest achievement of the Wakefield system was 
the founding of the colony of South Australia, near the mouth 
of the Murray. No sooner was it understood that the minis- 
try were disposed to adopt the new theory of colonization, 
than efforts were made to secure a grant of those lands lately 
visited by Sturt,* as a field where that theory could be tried 
with some degree of confidence ; as the country was unin- 
habited by whites, and was sufficiently distant from New 
South Wales and Tasmania to prevent much trouble from 
stragglers. In 1831, accordingly, Lord Ripon was approach- 
ed on the subject ; after much trouble, a charter was obtained 
in 1834 ; and on the 28th of December, 1836, Governor 
Hindmarsh anchored in St. Vincent's Bay. But before we 
proceed to speak of South Australia, which commenced thus 
at the close of 1836, we have several arrearages to bring up ; 
namely, — the fourth problem stated above, as to the concentra- 



* The projectors of South A ustralia seem to have adopted Sturt's error of " seven 
million acres " without question ; see a letter from Mr. Morphett in the second 
annual report of the Colonization Commissioners. 

16* 
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tion of settlers ; some items in the history of New South 
Wales; the progress of inland discovery ; and the foundation 
of Western Australia on the banks of Swan River. 

When the passage of the Blue Mountains opened the inte- 
rior of the continent to settlers and squatters, and above all, 
when the experience of a few dry seasons demonstrated the 
need of vast pastures for their flocks and herds, it was a 
matter of course that the colonists began to scatter them- 
selves to far distant stations, wherever grass and water beck- 
oned them. This dispersion was felt to be injurious to the 
welfare of the community, and concentration became a 
recognized desideratum soon after the time of Macquarie ; 
but how to prevent the dispersion was a question which none 
could answer. Wakefield's scheme, it was hoped, would do 
something, but could have no effect upon those who occu- 
pied lands without authority ; police officers and prosecutions 
were out of the question ; and many were almost forced 
by the increasing price of real estate, — which was raised 
by the rulers from one and a quarter to three, and then to 
five and seven dollars an acre as the minimum,* — to seek the 
wilderness, and become squatters on the royal domain. Some 
who bear this by no means honorable or euphonious name 
are wealthy ; some own herds of 25,000 cattle, and flocks 
that number 60,000 head. Thus " the Wakefield," misap- 
plied and caricatured, led to a result the opposite of what 
was hoped for, — dispersion instead of concentration, barba- 
rism in place of civilized society. Nor have some other gov- 
ernmental measures been more wise ; for example, land is 
sold to the settler at five dollars the acre, and not less ; but 
if he refuses to buy, he may, if he dislikes squatting, take out 
a license to pasture his sheep on the vast public commons, 
and for this he pays a mere trifle, less than four cents an 
acre.f 

The fourth problem, accordingly, as to the concentration 
of society in Australia, is, we may say, still unanswered. 

Turning next to the second of our arrearages, the state of 
things in New South Wales from 1821 to 1836, during the 
rule of Brisbane, Darling, and Bourke, we have, — in addi- 

* In 1838 to 12 shillings; to 20 shillings in ls4b; and in some localities to 30 
shillings. 

tSee.Howitt, 99, 213. 
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tion to the greater ingress of free emigrants, the popularity, 
growth, and death of the " assignment " system, and the 
introduction of Wakefield's plan, — to notice, first, the spec- 
ulative spirit which, in 1825-6, played the same game 
with sheep and cattle in Australia, that it was playing in 
England with Joint Stock Companies of all sorts, and has 
since played with railroads and locomotives. Next, we 
would refer to the constant growth of that social aristocracy, 
which was inevitable in a community part convict and part 
free. Many of the emancipists became, wealthy as years 
rolled by, but they remained as much a marked class as the 
free blacks of Philadelphia or Boston. Efforts were made 
to break down the wall of partition ; governors and philan- 
thropists tried it, but in vain. The shoemaker who had 
never seen the inside of a prison would no more ride in the 
carriage of the emancipist millionaire, than a Virginia plan- 
ter would marry his slave. 

A third point in the annals of Sydney and its dependen- 
cies is the continued power of rum. In the capital, there 
has been a bar-room or liquor-store of some kind to about 
every sixty inhabitants from 1821 till nearly the present 
time. To these stores the laborers from the country, — una- 
ble as they say to buy land at the high rates asked, and in 
the large tracts (640 acres) prescribed under " the Wake- 
field," and so having no motive to save, — bring their earn- 
ings, two and three hundred dollars at a time, place them 
in the landlord's hands, and with a request to be helped till 
the money is gone, and then to be kicked out of doors, they 
gather their friends and commence an Australian spree. 

And now, having hinted at the social problems which 
arose in the time of Macquarie, and at the partial solutions 
that have been given them, we return to the geographical 
investigations which have taken place since Sturt discovered 
the Murray in 1829. During his sail down that river, the 
Captain found, as we have stated, a stream entering from 
the north which he thought was the Darling ; to determine 
how this was, and what might be the character of the coun- 
try along the latter stream, Major Mitchell, surveyor-general 
of the Colony, was sent, in 1835, to examine the region from 
which the great drought of 1828 had driven the former 
explorers. During that year and the one succeeding, this 
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gentleman traced the river in question from where Sturt had 
left it to its junction with the Murray ; he also ascertained that 
its valley, though by no means as fertile as that of the Nile, 
was yet available for pasturage in ordinary seasons ; and dis- 
covered several new native grasses. But the facts revealed 
by Mitchell respecting the Darling were unimportant com- 
pared with his examinations of the country about the heads 
of the Murray, and southward to Port Phillip, a region so 
fertile to eyes that had dwelt on the half-desert lands farther 
north, that he named it Australia Felix. It is a country, he 
says in his report of October 24, 1836, " more extensive 
than Great Britain, equally rich in point of soil, and which 
now lies ready for the plough in many parts, as if specially 
prepared by the Creator for the industrious hands of Eng- 
lishmen." Since that expedition, Mitchell, now Sir Thomas 
and Lieutenant Colonel, has attempted to find a stream 
which, flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria, would open a 
route from Sydney to the northern coast, and avoid the 
difficult straits of Torres. He started upon his enterprise 
in November, 1845, and succeeded in finding, as he thought, 
the very stream he was in search of, which he named the 
Victoria. He did not, however, prosecute the inquiry,, but 
returned to Sydney in January, 1847, and left his second in 
command, Mr. Kennedy, to follow the Victoria through its 
lower course. This he undertook to do, but soon found that 
the river, instead of continuing to run northward, changed its 
course and ran, growing shallower and smaller as it went 
southwest, toward the as yet unknown centre of the conti- 
nent.* From that point Kennedy turned back, and no one 
thus far, we believe, has learned the fate of Mitchell's Vic- 
toria, unless Dr. Leichhardt, who, a year ago last April, had 
just left the neighborhood of Moreton Bay with the intention 
of pursuing the course of the Victoria, and then penetrating 
entirely across to Swan River, — has been fortunate enough 
to do so. 

After Mitchell, no late investigator deserves more praise 
than Dr. Leichhardt himself, and should he succeed in his 
present enterprise, he will place himself foremost among the 
Austral travellers. In his expedition of 1844—5, he suc- 

* Kennedy's report is in the Atheneum for Jane 10th, 1848, p. 580. 
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ceeded in going from Moreton Bay to a point on the eastern 
shore of Carpenter's Bay, and thence, round the head of those 
waters, to Port Essington. In this journey, he saw large tracts 
of fine land, and discovered a considerable stream, which he 
named after the Surveyor-General, Mitchell. Captain Stokes, 
also, of late years, between 1837 and 1843, has examined in 
detail the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and also some 
portion of the northern shores that King passed by; — the 
result of which researches has been the finding of four river- 
mouths, that seem to promise a fine inland country upon the 
banks ; these are the Albert and Flinders, emptying into Car- 
penter's Gulf; the Adelaide, opening into Clarence Strait; 
and another, Victoria, which pours out its waters at the east- 
ern extremity of the inlet, the western end of which King 
named Cambridge Gulf. 

Less important, but not less interesting than the re- 
searches of Mitchell, Leichhardt, or Stokes, have been those 
of Eyre, and our friend Captain Sturt, both of whom, start- 
ing from Adelaide, have tried to penetrate the realms north of 
that capital. Of their travels we have not seen any full ac- 
counts, and can only say that Eyre learned the existence of 
a vast horse-shoe lake, which seems formerly to have com- 
municated with Spencer Qulf, and would seem to be the very 
mediterranean sea to which the natives have referred from 
time to time. All about it, as we gather, was salt and barren. 
Sturt went further northward, to about the 25th parallel of 
latitude, and there found also salt lagoons and dry runs. 

Thus stands the geographical problem to-day ; as yet, no 
one knows any thing worth speaking of in Eastern Australia 
away from the sea-coast, and beyond the valley of the Mur- 
ray and its tributaries, which reach, however, through some 
ten degrees of longitude, and thirteen degrees of latitude, 
from the tropic of Capricorn to the neighborhood of Cape 
Howe ; an extent of country equal to that which lies between 
Pittsburgh and the Mississippi, Lake Michigan and New 
Orleans. On the north, west, and south, the shores alone 
have been visited by Europeans, if we except the neighbor- 
hood of Swan River, and thence to King George's Sound on 
the south. To that colony we must now, for a few moments, 
turn our attention. 

The southwestern corner of Australia was, in all proba- 
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bility, explored to'some extent by the early Dutch navigators ; 
they at any rate sailed along its shores, and left their melliflu- 
ous names as an inheritance ; Vlaming-land, Leeuwin-land, 
and Nuyt's-land attest their presence to this day. But the 
first examination of the Swan-river region, of which we have 
any account, was made by the officers under Captain Baudin, 
who, in the " Geographe," was engaged in surveying that 
portion of New Holland about the same time that Flinders 
was at work at bis survey ; indeed, the two discoverers met 
in Encounter Bay during April, 1802, and although France 
and England were at war, exchanged visits, acted like men, 
and left the name of the gulf to commemorate so sensible a 
rencontre. The French are stated to have gone up the river 
and along its banks for eighty miles, but no attempt, that we 
know of, was ever made by the Emperor to take possession 
of the realms which his officers had thus brought to light. 
Nor was any thing done by Britain, until Captain Stirling, who 
followed the footsteps of the French in 1826, reported that 
the lands bordering upon this western stream were fertile and 
worthy of cultivation, and being so much more accessible from 
Europe, would be found far more desirable than those of the 
Hawkesworth and Macquarie. The British government, 
acting upon his suggestions, in 1829, offered the territory to 
such settlers as would pay their own expenses out, and take 
care of themselves when there, on these terms : — whoever 
would invest three pounds was to receive forty acres, and as 
soon as he could prove that that amount, about thirty-seven 
cents an acre, had been actually expended on the land, he 
was to have a title in fee-simple ; and so for every three 
pounds invested ; — provided, that if one fourth of any land 
thus allotted was not brought into cultivation in three years, 
there was to be an additional charge of sixpence on every 
uncultivated acre ; and whatever remained wild at the end 
of seven years was to revert to the Crown. Whoever took 
out laboring hands, male or female, above ten years of age, 
was to receive for each one two hundred acres of land in fee- 
simple. 

This was the second colony on the southern continent, it 
will be remembered, and convicts were not to pollute it with 
their presence. Sterling, who had opened the way, was 
appointed the Governor of " Western Australia," and settlers 
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flocked to the new Canaan ; between June and December, 
1829, twenty-five ships arrived at the mouth of the river. 
But the up-and-down kind of progress, which seems to be 
inseparable from the colonial condition, soon changed matters. 
Off from the river banks the soil was poor ; rains came in 
torrents, and then droughts turned all to dust ; the thermom- 
eter stood at 105 in the shade ; * the harbor was objection- 
able ; the river navigable by boats only about forty miles ; 
and in short, men had hoped too much and had been disap- 
pointed. Then all went down ; lands were abandoned after 
money had been spent on them ; houses were given up half 
built, in despair of tenants ; cultivation was neglected ; the 
pendulum swung back, and Swan River was as much under- 
rated as it had been overrated. But pendulums swing both 
ways, as we know ; so, in 1833, we find all flourishing again ; 
grants of land, which the year before sold for twenty-five 
pounds, worth a hundred, and rents netting ten per cent., from 
the rage for sheep farming.f And so, from that day to this, 
has West Australia risen and fallen ; at one time, men have 
rushed from it as from a sinking ship, and then have clustered 
to it again, like the wreckers round that same ship, when high 
and dry on the beach. Of late years, since the wild grants 
of land which were made in early days have ceased, and the 
Wakefield selling system has ruled, matters have been regu- 
larly and healthily progressive, in spite of the introduction 
of convicts, who now, under the modified system that is in 
operation, as we have stated above, are sent as laborers to 
the Swan with their " tickets of leave." About six thousand 
acres of land are now cultivated ; the vine and olive have 
been introduced, and the exportation of sandal-wood, which 
is found some sixty miles inland, promises to open a profitable 
trade with China. Coal has been discovered ; specimens of 
mercurial ores have been met with ; and the mineral world 
may come to the aid of Western Australia, as it has to that 
of her southern and eastern sisters. The shore, however, of 
the west of New Holland is sadly unproductive and dry. 
The expedition of Capt. George Gray, in 1840, from Shark 



* Breton's Excursions, 30, 31. Breton went to Swan River in the autumn of 
1829. 

t Letter of January 27th, 1833, appended to Sir James Stirling's Journals. 
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Bay to Perth, disclosed a region which none but an Aus- 
tralian, who can live on " fragrant grubs " and raw roots, 
could inhabit. In the interior, the lands are better ; well fitted 
in many parts for pasturage, and swarming already with half- 
wild bullocks and unconquerable cows.* 

The third colony of Australia in point of seniority, and the 
second certainly, if not the first, in respect to wealth and 
progress, is that of which we have already said a few words 
in connection with " the Wakefield." " South Australia " 
was suggested in 1831, established by Parliament in 1834, and 
settled at the close of 1836. But to follow its varying fates 
from that time to the present would require not so much an 
article as a volume ; and we must refer all curious readers to 
the works of Wilkinson, Stephens, Torrens, 8tc, and the 
various reports made from time to time to Parliament. We 
must notice, however, the main source of the adversity which 
tried the founders of South Australia, and that of the pros- 
perity which has since raised her to preeminence again. The 
plan of the colony was this ; it was from the outset to support 
itself; not, however, by the sale of lands, for all the proceeds 
of the territorial sales were to be applied to emigration, in 
accordance with Wakefield's principles, — but by borrowing 
money to be repaid out of the future revenue ; this was one 
peculiarity ; a second was, that the Governor, instead of being 
sent out by the powers in England, in the usual way, was to 
be appointed by a board of commissioners, residing in Lon- 
don,f and named principally by the association which had 
brought about the formation of the colony. The result of 
these two peculiarities was a series of misunderstandings, 
mismanagements, and reckless expenditures, which plunged 
the colony in debt, perplexed and discouraged the settlers, 
and held out such visions of high taxes in future as effectually 
scared away all emigrants.^ The expenses of the colonial 
government, in 1839, rose to £140,000, with a revenue of 
£20,000 ; an income one seventh of the outlay. 

Such was the source of the troubles which, for a while, 



* See Landop's account of a cow-hunt, in his " Bushman, or Life in a New 
Country." 

t One commisioner resided in the Colony and overlooked matters. 

% The land sales fell from 17,000 acres to 600 in one year. In 1842, the emi- 
grants were not more than 150 in number. 
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beset South Australia. But her fertile soil, her excellent 
climate, one of the most healthy in the world, and above 
all, the discovery of immense mineral treasures, copper, lead, 
iron, silver, gold even, have again made her popular and 
prosperous. The copper mines are among the richest in the 
world ; * and the iron is said to be remarkably pure. Agri- 
culture is also flourishing in spite of the high minimum price 
of public lands, which so long prevailed, five dollars an acre.f 
Sixty thousand acres are actually cultivated, and three years 
ago, 620,000 sheep and 38,000 cattle rejoiced in the luxuriant 
pastures which stretch from Adelaide inward. 

Upon the higher branches of the same river, which dis- 
charges the waters of Southeastern Australia near Adelaide, 
lie the pleasant and fertile lands of that happy region which 
we have mentioned as having been partially explored by 
Messrs. Hovel and Hume in 1 824, and as having been more 
fully surveyed by Mitchell in 1836. The " Port Phillip " 
country, the southern portion, politically, of New South 
Wales, is, next to South Australia, the most popular portion 
of the southern continent ; and for agricultural purposes, 
whether tillage or grazing, is the most popular and promising 
of all. There has been, thus far, but one serious drawback, 
apparently, to its prosperity ; although it is to be apprehended 
that the existing system of transportation will prove injurious 
in the end to Australia Felix, which is receiving largely of 
the " exiles," young and old ; — the drawback to which we 
refer is the system of land-selling and renting. Under this 
system, such high prices were asked for land, and permits for 
grazing granted so low, J that dispersion was inevitable, settlers 
were discouraged, squatters became more numerous than ever,<§> 



* The value of ore exported in 1845-6 was £140,000, or $700,000; in 1847, it 
was £180,000. 

t The folly of such a price is well put by Strzelecki, page 459 ; it requires seven 
acres, worth thirty-four dollars, to feed a sheep worth fifty or seventy-five cents, 
and producing two and a half pounds of wool ! The interest alone would make 
the wool cost eighty cents a pound. 

t A section, or square mile, 640 acres, was sold by government for 3,200 dollars, 
( £640) but rented for 25 dollars a year ! See Howitt's Impressions of Australia 
Felix, pp. 99-213. Mr. Howitt was a sufferer, and his impressions are very un- 
favorable ; too much so, we judge. 

$ In October, 1843, there were in New South Wales, 879 squatters' stations, with 
a population of 800 souls, and containing 11,796 horses, 491,000 horned cattle, and 
1,000,800 sheep. 

VOL. LXX. NO. 146. 17 
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and civilization was needlessly delayed. Nor was this all ; 
the course pursued by the government led to speculations of 
the most extravagant character, and these were followed by 
almost universal bankruptcy. But this portion of New Hol- 
land, like our own western country, which but a few years 
since went through a similar series of revulsions, contains 
the essential elements of prosperity, and must, at some future 
time, become the most densely peopled part of the island that 
has yet been entered. In 1841, indeed, the effects of the 
earlier convulsions had in a great degree passed away.* 

One other point alone remains to be mentioned, — Northern 
Australia, or the north province of New South Wales ; the 
site of Port Essington and Victoria. 

In 1813, Capt. King explored the strait which divides the 
two islands, named by him Melville and Bathurst. As the 
reports which he made proved the neighborhood to be well 
suited for a settlement, and as the British ministry desired to 
take formal possession of the coast which King had examined, 
an expedition was sent out in 1824, under Capt. Bremer, 
which founded a fort upon the western side of Melville Island, 
and there commenced a colony. The fort was named Dun- 
das, and the harbor Port Cockburn ; and one hundred and 
twenty-six persons, of whom forty-five were convicts, were 
left as the germ of the new province. This position, however, 
was abandoned in 1828 for Raffles' Bay, on Coborg penin- 
sula, near to Port Essington. The object of this change was 
to secure the trade with the Malays, who come in large num- 
bers yearly to this coast to take the Trepang or Beche de 
mer. This point was soon left uninhabited, however, in con- 
sequence of the incompetence of the commanding officer, 
and from that time till 1839, the northern coast was left to 
the natives and the Malays. In the year last named, Capt. 
Bremer, who had meantime become " Sir Gordon Bremer," 
was again commissioned to colonize the desert " Arnheim- 
land," and in due season founded at Port Essington the third 
infant settlement of the north ; a settlement which, in so far 
as we are informed, yet remains in an infantile state. Leich- 
hardt found it, in 1845 — 6, a mere military station. 

And now we have briefly, dryly, most imperfectly, sketched 

• See a letter in Douglas Jerrold's paper, October 14, 1848. 
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the history of discovery and colonization in the great un- 
known Southern land. We have seen it visited by the 
Spanish, Dutch, and French, without an effort on the part of 
either at colonization. We have pointed to the voyages of 
Dampier, Cook, Flinders, King, and Stokes, under the au- 
thority of Great Britain, by whose efforts the, coast has been 
gradually brought to light with great distinctness, although 
not a year passes without some farther additions to the per- 
fectness of the surveys thus made, and even to the discove- 
ries of river-mouths of importance ; -r- as, for instance, the dis- 
covery lately made, or certainly about to be made, of the 
mouth of the river Boyne, which discharges its waters on the 
eastern coast not far from the Tropic of Capricorn, proba- 
bly into Harvey Bay. We have briefly reported the passage 
of the Blue Mountains, the expeditions of Oxley, Sturt, 
Hume, Mitchell, Eyre, Sturt again, and Leichhardt, which 
have made known to us the great valley of the Murray, 
the Victoria of Central Australia, the coast of the north- 
east, the region of the Austral Alps and Pyrenees, the slope 
towards Bass's Straits, Lake Torrens, and the deserts which 
lie between the gulfs of Spencer and Carpentaria. We have 
mentioned, for we could do no more, the problems as to 
convict labor, emigration, the price of land, and the disper- 
sion of the settlers, which have arisen from time to time 
into prominence in the progress of New South Wales more 
especially, but which in some degree have been sources of 
disquiet in Western and Southern Australia as well. We 
have attempted to convey to our readers an idea of the fit- 
ness of this New Holland world more particularly for graz- 
ing ; of the advantages for tillage that distinguish the south- 
ern district of New South Wales, " Australia the Blessed " ; 
of the metallic wealth of the " Wakefield " colony ; of the 
comparative barrenness, as far as we yet know, of the west- 
ern and northwestern shores ; and of the regular progress 
that is taking place in the region that reaches from Swan 
River to King George's Sound, and which is nearly equal in 
size to the State of Georgia, and about as far from the equa- 
tor. 

Two subjects alone remain for us to speak of, the geologi- 
cal and meteorological views which have been proposed to 
account for the peculiar soil and condition of Central Aus- 
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tralia, and the character and situation of the natives. Of 
both we must speak very briefly. 

A favorite theory for explaining the flatness, the barren- 
ness, and the salt pools of the vast regions which stretch 
from the western slope of the Blue Mountains and Australian 
Alps to the eastern declivities of the Stanley range of hills 
beyond the river Darling, has been its recent rise from the 
ocean. According to this view, the fertile lands along the 
eastern coast were not long since (in a geological estimate 
of long and short) bounded on the west by a bay or gulf, 
which stretched from the neighborhood of Adelaide, along the 
course of the Darling, to the region beyond the marshes of 
the Lachlan and Macquarie, where those rivers make a de- 
scent of 1,800 feet in from one to two hundred miles. As 
the whole continent rose above the ocean level, the bottom 
of this vast gulf became that plain which is now alternately 
flooded and scorched to dust. Hence its barren character, 
for as yet the influence of the ocean salt is felt, and only 
salsolaceous plants grow plentifully : and time has not yet 
brought from the uplands that vegetable mould which is 
essential to fertility ; indeed, the uplands have not much to 
spare, for the evergreens that cover them afford but a short 
supply of leaves, and those fall so gradually as to lose most 
of their enriching virtues from the absence of a proper fer- 
mentation. When, in addition to this ocean origin of the inte- 
rior, its flatness, the imperfect formation of its river channels, 
the absence of vegetable mould, and the frequent droughts, 
we consider the denuding effects of the floods which from 
time to time sweep portions of it, — its want of fertility is 
explained. But, according to this view, nature by these 
very floods is preparing these plains for the habitation of 
man ; she is deepening the river channels, is manuring the 
soil, is changing the worthless ocean bed into a land fit for 
cultivation. Such, very briefly stated, is the view (as we 
understand it,) of Sturt, of Mitchell, of M'Culloch and 
others.* 

Another theory, and one to our mind far better supported 
by facts, is ably stated, though in a somewhat scattered form, 
by Strzeleeki, who has done more to make New South Wales 



* See M'Culloeh's Gazetteer, art. " Australia," and references there given. 
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and Tasmania scientifically intelligible than all other inquirers. 
He has done so much, indeed, that before speaking of his 
views in relation to the subject before us, we must say a few 
words of the Count himself. He is a Pole, exiled, or self-ex- 
iled probably, because he would not renounce that nationality 
which he estimates so well.* For twelve years previous to 
1845, he was engaged in wandering through North and South 
America, the West Indies, the South Sea islands, New Zea- 
land, New South Wales, Van Diemen's land, the islands near 
Java, China, Hindostan, Egypt, and Europe. That he did 
not fail to use his eyes, his ears, and his mind, during 
these varied travels, is amply proved by the work before us, 
and by the extracts from his unpublished journals, which he 
here and there gives by way of illustration. If these are 
fair specimens of his manuscripts, no traveller since Humboldt 
(if "since" is applicable to that wonderful man) so well de- 
serves to have his writings published and illustrated at large.f 

Strzelecki's view of New South Wales, — for of New 
Holland as a whole no sane man would say any thing in our 
present state of ignorance, — is this : the geology, or rather 
the mineral character, of the rocks which prevail determines 
the vegetation, the temperature, the moisture, and the fertility 
of that strange land, whose lightnings even are so often thun- 
derless.J 

The rocks of New South Wales are excessively silicious ; 
the proportion of those containing more than sixty per cent, 
of silex to those containing less being as four to one ; and 
so far as the country west of the Blue Mountains is known, 
this flinty formation almost universally prevails. Now the 
soil formed by the disintegration of such rocks is very unfa- 
vorable to vegetation, and especially to that kind of vegetation 
which causes the earth readily to imbibe moisture from the 
air, and slowly to part with it ; in other words, such a 
soil, independent of rains, will always be dry, and rains will 



* See the note from his Manuscript Journal, page 380. 

t It was Strzelecki who discovered " Gipp's land," back of Cape Howe, a very 
valuable region, — to him almost a rat-trap, (page 460,) as he had to work four weeks, 
going three miles a day, and leaving every thing, in order to get out ! 

J Strzelecki, 190 ; McCuIloch's Gazetteer, 215, (Am. Ed.) Lightning without 
thunder has been witnessed on the Atlantic; men have been killed on board ship, 
when no other sound accompanied the electricity than a hiss. This we have from 
the commander of the ship, a man of the highest character. 

17* 
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always run through it, or be shed by its surface. In addition 
to this, it is found, that the silicious soils absorb solar heat, but 
do not retain it after the sun has passed away, a circumstance 
uniformly connected with non-productiveness. The amount 
of rain which falls in Australia was, for the years 1838 to 
J 842, both included, more than double that which falls in 
London ; while the evaporation was not one third more. It 
is not, therefore, a dry climate. Neither is it a hot one, upon 
the whole ; an average of three years does not show a sum- 
mer heat above 90°, or an' annual mean above 68°. The 
peculiar character of New South Wales, in short, is not to be 
traced to its climate, or its rains, although they fall unequally 
and often in torrents, so much as to its peculiar soil growing 
out of the minerals which compose the mass of its rocks. 
If this view be correct, nature must not be left to turn the 
Macquarie into a Nile, but wise irrigation and wise planting 
must cure what nature cannot ; and, after all, the time may 
never come when the valley of the Darling and its tributaries 
ean be other than a thinly peopled, pastoral land.* 

In reference to the aborigines of Australia, who are de- 
creasing with truly frightful rapidity, Strzelecki states, as a 
fact based upon very extensive and varied observation among 
the natives of America, tbe South Sea islanders, and Austra- 
lians, that, by a law of nature, the aboriginal female, after hav- 
ing once borne children to a European, is barren to men of her 
own race.f In addition to this cause of decrease, the prev- 
alence among the New Hollanders of the most poisonous 
complaints, as attested by Sturt £ and others, may be men- 
tioned. Nor is there in the Australian nearly as much as in 
the Iroquois, the Delaware, the Huron, and the Black-foot, 
to make us regret this God-directed, — for such it seems to 
be, — wasting away. Civilization and Christianity seem even 
less adapted to him than to our own red man. The British 
government, and especially the colony of South Australia, 
have favored the natives as far as the white man in this cen- 
tury can be expected to favor the brown. But it is all in 
vain. The New Hollander is not wanting in intelligence or 
good feeling. He is kind, forbearing, not devoid of ingenuity, 

* Strzelecki, from one end to the other. t Page 34.6. 

X Sturt, II. 124, 126, 148. 
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not unworthy of sympathy ; but he can no more live where 
the Anglo-Saxon once plants his foot, than his aboriginal 
weeds can where the plough, and harrow, and hoe are at their 
mission. The negro has a permanence ; he fits into the white, 
and in one relation or another, the two can and do live to- 
gether. But the North American Indian and the Australian 
fill no crevice in the absorbing nature of the Caucasian ; they 
cannot be slaves, they cannot be equals, of course they can- 
not be masters ; and so, while might practically makes right, 
they die, or their race is lost by admixture with the race of 
their conquerors. It is not now, indeed, a question of right, 
but a question of fact ; and before it can be made a question 
of right in practice, the sufferers will be gone from earth. 

And here we must close. This topic of the natives, taken 
in connection with the aborigines of the Pacific islands and 
Africa, we may return to again. We might also fill another 
article as long, though perhaps not as tedious, as this, with 
sketches of Anglo-Australian life ; but we prefer to turn the 
attention of such readers as may follow us thus far to some 
of the various English works, which relate to this subject, — 
especially to those of Landor, Sidney, Howitt, Wilkinson, 
and Westgarth.* 



Art. VII. — Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. 
By C. A. Bartol, Junior Minister of the West Church, 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 12mo. pp.344. 

In spite of the common prejudice upon the subject, we 
maintain that theology, considered as a department of litera- 
ture, is no more under the dominion of dulness than any 
other department. Books, viewed apart from their subjects, may 
be divided into two classes, and when subjected to analysis, 
they exhibit widely different mental processes according as 
they fall within one division or the other. The first class is 
composed of works which proceed from self-acting minds, 

* Landor on Western Australia ; Sidney on Botany Bay and its Backgrounds ; 
Howitt and Westgarth on Australia Felix ; Wilkinson on Australia of the South. 



